“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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The Wounded Hare. 
Inhuman man ! curse on thy barbarous art; 
And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye; 
May never pity soothe thee with a sigh, 
Nor ever pleasure glad thy cruel heart! 


Go, live, poor wanderer of the wood and field, 

The bitter little that of life remains; 

No more the thickening brakes and verdant plains 
To thee shall home, or food, or pastime yield. 


Seek, mangled wretch, some place of wonted rest, 
No more of rest, but now thy dying bed! 
The sheltering rushes whistling o’er thy head, 
The cold earth with thy bloody bosom prest. 


Oft as by winding Nith, I, musing, wait 
The sober eve, or hail the cheerful dawn, 
T’ll miss thee sporting o’er the dewy lawn, 
And curse the ruffian’s aim, and mourn thy hapless fate. 
—Robert Burns. 


“*The Moral Aspects of Vivisection.’’ 
By Frances Power Conse. Pamphlet, pp. 24. 

An article with the above title appeared in the 
“London Quarterly Magazine” last year, and 
has since been reprinted in Philadelphia, that it 
imay have a wider circulation. We commend its 
eareful reading to all who desire to see the moral 
side of this question ably stated. The name of 
the writer is a sufficient guarantee of high intel- 
ligence, entire independence, and of the most 
earnest purpose. We give brief extracts, but 
enough to awaken the thoughtful consideration 
of the subject by such of our readers as may have 
to meet the question in any form. 


“While our legislation tends to an almost ex- 
cessive lenity towards criminals; while our art 
and our letters become yearly more and more 
refined and fastidious ; while our manners grow 
more uniformly courteous towards all classes; 
and while, in a very special manner, we are begin- 
ning to take a new interest in the intelligence and 
affections of the lower animals, and‘to visit their 
cruel treatment with condign punishment—in the 
midst of all this humanizing process we suddenly 
find a break, a pause, nay, a very decided retro- 

ade movement. It is at least fitting that we 
should inquire into the meaning of this strange 
and startling phenomenon. . . 


“If any men may claim to be more than others, 
the representatives of the period, in the ‘ foremost 
files of time, it is our men of science. Whether 
the rest of mankind will hereafter meekly follow 
in their mental track, yet remains to be seen; but 
it is certain that no statesmen, no divines, no 
metaphysicians, offer themselves at the present 
day with so high pretensions to become our Moses 
and Aarons, and to lead us—it may be into 
Canaan, it may be into a wilderness. What is 
done, thought, felt, by the men of science, is of 
almost incalculable weight in determining the 
proximate tendencies of thousands of lesser 
spirits—the direction to he taken by all those 
innumerable minds which have no motor force ot 
their own, but follow the Zeit Geist whitherso- 
ever he goeth. A peculiar and abnormal mani- 
festation of sentiment among the scientific class, 
or even of a certain small section of it, is, there- 
fore, quite otherwise significant than the rise of a 
silly or cruel fashion amcng the jeunesse dorée of 
the clubs and the race-course, or the prevalence 
of an idle delusion in certain urban coterics. . 

“ As the writer of a most admirable letter, bear- 
ing the well-known signature of ‘ Lewis Carrol,’ 
published in the‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ Feb. 12th, 
expressed it: ‘ What can teach the noble quality 
of mercy, of sensitiveness to every form of suffer- 
ing, so powerfully as the knowledge of what 
sulfering really is? .Can the man who has once 
realized by minute study what the nerves are, 
what the brain is, and what waves of agony the 
one can convey to the other, go forth and wan- 
tonly inflict pain on any sentient being? A little 
while ago we should have confidently replied, 
“ He cannot do it.” In the light of modern reve- 
lations we must sorrowfully confess he can.’ 
Again, in a still more marked way the acts of 
the vivisectors are anomalous and out of character. 
It is the boast of the school of science to which 
they belong that it has exploded the old theory 
that man was unique in creation, with a higher 
origin than the brutes, and a different destiny. 


They give us to understand that God has ‘ made 


of one blood’ at least all the Mammalia ‘ upon 
earth. Not merely our purely corporal frames, 
but thought, memory, love, hate, hope, fear, and 
even some shadowy analogues of conscience and 
religion, have been traced by the great thinker 
and truly tender-hearted man at the head of 
this school, throughout the lower realms of life 
upon this planet; and, in the eyes of most culti- 
vated and thoughtful persons in these days, the 


claims of a dog, an elephant, a seal, or a chim- 
panzee, to consideration and compassion, are at 
least as high as were those of a negro a century 
ago in the eyes of a Jamaica planter. To find a 
number of men of science—disciples, it is be- 
lieved, almost without exception, of the doctrine 
of evolution—themselves pursuing, and teachin 
their pupils to pursue, trains of physiologica 
investigations involving unutterable suffering to 
these same ‘ poor relations’ of our human family, 
is an appalling phenomenon. é 

“ Of the argument:tive defences of vivisection, 
more must be said. The chief, I think, is a double- 
barrelled instrument, aimed at our selfishness 
(under the grandiloquent name of the benefit of 
the human race) on the one side, and our bad 
conscience as regards various kinds of cruelty on 
the other. The latter, or ta quoque argument, 
which was set forth at large in a semi-jocose . 
pamphlet by the assistant of M. Schiff, and pub- 
lished in Florence under the name of ‘ Gli Ani- 
mali Martiri,’ refers us with a sneer to the cruel- 
ties of the chase and the shambles, and asks us 
whether, in a world where such things are done 
from the very lowest motives, it is worth while to 
dispute a few victims for those sacred altars of 
science which form the furniture of physiological 
laboratories. This answer to this appeal is not 
far to seek. One offence does not exculpate an- 
other, even if both be morally upon the same 
level. But all other cruelties have some excuse 
in the ignorance or stupidity of those who inflict 
them, while those of the physiologist alone bear 
the treble stigma of being done in the full light of 
knowledge, by singularly able men, and with the 
ealmest forethought and deliberation. And while 
every kind of cruelty is falling into disrepute, if 
not into disuse, this alone is rising almost into 
the rank of a profession, like a superior sort of 
butchery. As to the argument that it does not 
become people who eat animal flesh to demur to 
the torture of animals, it would have seemed as if 
no one with common-sense could have emploved 
it, had we not found it repeatedly brought for- 
ward by the pro-vivisectors as if it possessed 
withering force. The cattle we use for food exist 
on the condition that we shall take their lives 
when we need them; and in doing so in the ordi- 
nary, not unmerciful manner, we save them the 
far worse miseries of old age and starvation. To 
kill a creature quickly, is one thing; to cause it 
to suffer torture which shall make its existence a 
curse, is quite another matter.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Hydrophobia and the Muzzling of Dogs. 
To the Editor of Our Dumb Animals. 

DEAR Sir:—It gives me pleasure, at your re- 
=, to prepare a report of the hearing at our 

ity Hall (Boston), on May 24th, 1877, in such 
form that the facts can be used at other hearings 
elsewhere, and to allay unreasonable fears. 

Up to Saturday, May 19th, I was, myself, in- 
clined to favor the muzzling of dogs; though 
the killing of them had not entered into my cal- 
culations. 

Our Legislature of 1877 bad enacted a law 
giving “ selectmen of towns” and“ mayors and 
aldermen of cities’? power to act in the matter, 
and a series of alarming letters had appeared, as 
if written by different persons, in our various 


daily papers, in which at least three cases of: 


death by hydrophobia were alleged to have 
occurred. I am now assured that many, if not 
all, of these letters were written by or through 
the suggestion of one indefatigable gentleman, 
who seems to have been peculiarly unfortunate 
in his acquaintance with dogs, as he testified at 
the hearing that he had been three times bitten 
by them, and three times chased by them from 
his garden into his house. “ We always knew,” 
comments one of our daily papers, “ that the dog 
was a discriminating animal.” 

On Saturday afternoon, May 19, I was informed 
that a hearing was actually in progress. I went 
at once to the City Hall, asked an adjournment, 
and prepared a remonstrance, which was signed 
by many of our best citizens, and presented at 
the Monday session of the mayor and aldermen. 
In the meantime, I investigated the subject so 
far as I was able, and prepared the ialhouion 
letter, which mene in five of our Boston 
dailies on May 22d and 23d :— 


THE SLAUGHTER OF DOGS. 
To the Editor. 


Sir :—I learned last Saturday afternoon that an order 
having been passed by the Mayor and Aldermen a few 
days since for the muzzling of dogs, another order is now 
offered, in substance, as follows: First. That on and after 
May 21 (to-day) all dogs found at large, in any public 
street or place, not muzzled, shall be killed. Second. 
That all female dogs found at large, in any public street 
or place, shall be killed, whether muzzled or not. I went 
to the office of our City Registrar and inquired how many 
deaths by hydrophobia had recently occurred in this city. 
Mr. Apollonio replied, “ Only two deaths from hydro- 
phobia during the past twenty-four years!” I subse- 
quently learned from another gentleman, who had care- 
fully examined the records, that the last death was in 1859, 
eighteen years ago. Now, in Egypt, Syria, Southern 
Africa, South Sea Islands, Lisbon, Madeira and many 
other places, where there is no $5 tax on female dogs, 
hydrophobia has never been known. In Constantinople, 
where some 80,000 dogs (male and female) roam the 
streets, it is almost unheard of. In “ Land and Water” I 
find it stated that not more than one person in twenty-nine 
when bitten by a mad dog will take the disease. The 
celebrated English surgeon, John Hunter, stated a case 
where, out of twenty-one persons known to be bitten, only 
one was infected. An eminent Boston physician, who 
has been consulted, states that not more than one in fifty 
will take the disease. The celebrated veterinary surgeon, 
Dr. Youatt, treated more than 400 cases of hydrophobia 
with muriate of silver, and did not lose a single patient. 

Now, if we have had only two deaths of this disease in 
Boston in twenty-four years, if not one person out of 
twenty or thirty bitten is infected, and out of more than 
400 cases treated by a skilful surgeon not one died, surely 
the danger is not so great as to require the instant slaugh- 
ter of every dog that slips out of the front door without 
his muzzle, or has his muzzle stolen, or rubs it off, particu- 
larly of female dogs, which, I am told, never have hydro- 
phobia unless bitten. I would suggest a better plan—that 
they be taken to the city stables or elsewhere, and retained 
for owners to reclaim, paying such fine or costs as may be 
deemed proper. Then, if any are not reclaimed, and it 
becomes necessary to kill them, let them be killed merci- 
fully by the officers of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty, or under their direction. ‘Two persons have lost 
their lives during the past twenty-four years because dogs 
were made mad. How many human lives have been 
saved by dogs that were not mad? How many homes 
have they made safe from fire and burglars? How many 
children and fathers and mothers have they made happy ? 
Ont of two thousand convicts in our prisons questioned, 
only twelve had any pet animal during childhood. More 
than half the human race think so highly of dogs that 
they believe in their immortality; and this doctrine has 
been ably advocated by some of the most eminent men of 
Europe, and such men as Agassiz, James Freeman Clarke, 
Joseph Cook and others in our own city. 


Undoubtedly we are justified in protecting human life 
by all reasonable means. Undoubtedly we ought not to 
subject the humblest creature to unnecessary suffering. If 
public safety requires that any be killed, let it be done 
privately and mercifully, after three days’ detention, and 
let not the disagreeable duty be imposed on our police of 
shooting or poisoning them in our public streets. A hear- 
ing has been assigned at the City Hall on Thursday of 
this week at 2 o’clock P. M., before a committee of alder- 
men. Let some of those who love dogs be there to speak 
a kind word for them. 


GeorGE T. ANGELL. 


On Thursday, the 24th, the large committee-room 
was crowded. Some half-dozen gentlemen spoke 
in favor of muzzling dogs, amongst them, the 
gentleman before reterred to. 

The remonstants were then called upon. I pre- 
sented the following order, as an amendment to 
the order then before the committee :— 


Ordered, First. That on and after June 1, 1877, all dogs 
found at large unmuzzled, on any public common, square, 
park, street or highway, unless accompanied by, or within 
the sound of the voice of some one whom they are accus- 
tomed to obey, shall be taken to some proper place of 
detention, and there be kept with proper food and water 
seven days, during which owners thereof may reclaim 
and take them, paying two dollars each as costs of 
detention. 

Second. At the expiration of the seven days those re- 
maining unclaimed may be killed mercifully, under the 
direction of the officers of “The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” or otherwise 
disposed of as the “Board of Health” may think 
judicious. 


T also submitted the following points :— 

First. As there has not been a single death 
from hydrophobia in Boston during the past 
eighteen years, there is NO CAUSE for a panic. 

Second. ‘The symptoms of hydrophobia are so 
MARKED, that it is hardly possible they should 
escape the observation of owners, whose families 
would be most endangered. 

Third. Uydrophobia is LEss likely to occur in 
WARM weather than COLD. 

Fourth. Dogs accompanied by, or within the 
sound of the voices of those whom they are 
accustomed to obey, are NOT dangerous. 

Fifth. The muzzling and confining of dogs 
would tend to produce hydrophobia. 

To sustain these points I submitted the follow- 


ing :— 

‘Mr. Fleming of London, Veterinary Surgeon of 
the Royal Engineers, who has recently written 
the best work on the subject ever written, says: 


“ Rabies is Not a sudden disease. It does not instantly 
carry the dog to a condition of delirium. Far from it. 
It has its premonitory signs. Several days before furious 
symptoms the dog testifies that it is not in its normal state. 
It is restless, agitated, retires to dark places beneath the 
Surniture, under the manger, to the bottom of its kennel,” 
etc. 

The “Council of Hygiene of Bordeaux” and 
the “ British Medical Journal” state these addi- 
tional early symptoms, before the dog becomes 
dangerous: “ Agitation, restlessness, biting the air, 
dashing against the wall, gnawing the ends of cur- 
tains, the padding of cushions, the coverlids of 
beds, the carpets, acting as though trying to get a 
bone out of its throat, voice so changed that it ts 
impossible not to be struck by it.” 

All of which symptoms could not fail to 
be noticed by any intelligent dog owner, whose 
own family would of course be most in danger. 

At a recent sitting of the “ Academy of Sci- 
ences,” in Paris, it was shown that true hydropho- 
bia is invariably preceded thirty-six hours or 
more, by “ loss of appetite. gnawing and swallow- 
ing unusual objecis, seeking retired places, etc., but 
that epilepsy, which is a common disease, is very 
liable to be mistaken for it.” 

There is reason to believe that most deaths 
reported as of “ Hydrophobia,’ are not of that 
disease. Out of over twenty-eight thousand ad- 
missions to the Pennsylvania Hospital, during a 
period of seventy years, while there were three 
hundred and twenty cases of mania a p:tu, teta- 
nus, and hysteria, having symptoms similar to 
hydrophobia, there was but ONE case of genuine 
hydrophobia. 


In London, with a population of some three 
millions, in one year there were only four deaths 
ot hydrophobia, in another year there were only 
Jour in all England. In Massachusetts, during the 
ten years ending with 1875, only three deaths were 
reported as of that disease. I have investigated 
somewhat the three recent cases reported near 
Boston. In one, the man was whipping his own 
dog; the dog bit him; he was some time after 
taken sick and died, having been doctored for 
delirum tremens. In the second, a dog took a 
bone from another dog, the owner of which 
twitched it out of the dog’s mouth, and was bit- 
ten. Some months after, he died. I have been 
assured from various persons in both the towns 
where these cases happened, that they did not 
believe them to be cases of hydrophobia. And as 
to the third, | have it on the authority of one of 
the best physicians of the town, that he did not 
believe that to be a case of hydrophobia. 

The Philadelphia “ Age” says, “ the newspapers 
have more to do with producing cases of hydro- 
phobia than the dogs have”; and adds, “let a 
whole community assure a man who has been bit- 
ten by a dog, that he must sooner or later show 
signs of hydrophobia, and the pressure is so 
strong, that in some temperaments it is almost 
irresistible; and nervous people die of fright, 
from imaginary hydrophobia, as they did in 
former times from imaginary witchcratt.” 

Four cases have recently come to my knowl- 
edge in which dogs supposed to be mad turned 
out otherwise. 

The first, at Lynn. The dog was driven under 
‘a barn; half a dozen persons came with guns 
and pistols to kill him, when officer Morse coaxed 
him out and took him to the station-house, where 
he was claimed by his owner, Mr. W. Osborn, and 
is now among his friends. 

The second was chased, on Boston Common, by 
about fifty men and boys, with the ery of “mad 
dog,” and, frightened almost to death, took refuge 
in a doorway on Tremont Street. His owner 
came, took the dog in his arms and carried him 

ff. 


off. 

The third belonging to Mr. Nat. Wales, was 
taken with a fit on the Common, and at once pro- 
nounced mad. Mr. Wales took the dog in his 
arms to his store, and in half an hour the dog was 
well. 

The fourth I take from the * New York Evening 
Post.” A child was bitten; the dog was killed, 
and the child died of hydrophobia, as the physi- 
cians declared; but a post-mortem examination 
showed that it died of a disease which had no con- 
nection with hydrophobia. There can be little 
doubt that post-mortem examinations would upset 
a large proportion of alleged cases of hydropho- 
bia. 

If dogs are to be muzzled at all it should be in 
COLD weather, not in summer. They perspire 
only by the mouth, and in that season demand 
water often. 

In a large portion of the hottest countries of 
the world the disease has never been known. In 
those countries where it is known, it is more com- 
mon in cold weather than warm. 

In the spring of 1870, a convention of the med- 
ical profession throughout Europe was held at 
Paris. Their conclusions about hydrophobia 
were, -- 

First. It is a disease of very rare occurrence. 

Second. It is more common in winter than in 
summer. 

Third. The use of the muzzle is calculated to 
produce it. 

At a sitting of the “ Academy of Sciences,” at 
Paris, Marshall Vaillant, M. Vernier, Baron Laf- 
rey and others, spoke at length and decidedly 
against the use of the muzzle, as tending to pro- 
duce madness. 

The managers of the “ Dogs’ Home,” in Lon- 
don, one of ze most popular institutions of that 
city, in a letter to Sir Richard Mayne, commis- 
sioner of metropolitan police, say: “Having 
been for years in the practical statly of this sub- 
ject, we are of opinion that the wearing of a 
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muzzle is irritating in the extreme to the ani- 
mals, and likely to conduce to the spread of hydro- 
phobia.” 

“ Cursed be the muzzle,” says the French secre- 
tary of the Board of Health of Paris. “It arrests 
the perspiration through the tongue, prevents the 
dog from drinking when he otherwise would ; ren- 
ders him helpless from fleas and other insects, 
and subjects him to attack without means of 
defence.” 

The foregoing are the principal facts submitted 
by me at the hearing. Arguments from them I 
do not repeat. Five physicians—Drs. Dixwell, 
Ordway, Faulkner, Treadwell and Cilley—gave 
corroborative testimony. Mr. Roberts gave very 
valuable testimony, that various other diseases 
have the samé symptoms as hydrophobia, and 
cited Youatt and other authorities (Gilman, 
Meynall, Blaine, Carver and others], that a mad 
dog seldom attacks any one unless provoked to tt. 

Messrs. Means, Shaw, McClure and R. M. 
Forbes, Jr., also spoke for the dogs. Mr. Howard 
produced an intelligent setter, and showed the 
effect of putting a muzzle on him. Evidence was 
given in regard to one dog that rubbed off his 
muzzle and buried it in the ground; and of an- 
other case, which seemed to be well authenticated, 
of a dog at Wakefield, which could not rub it off, 
and after a day or two, plunged into a pond and 
was drowned. 

Major Mahan spoke of the necessity of unmuz- 
zled dogs for the protection of homes and fami- 
lies in the outskirts of the city from tramps. 

Al. Watts, the well-known dogman, said he 
owned three hundred dogs. He ate with them, 
and slept with them, and had often been bitten 
by them. He had many dogs brought to him that 
were said to be mad, but had never seen a mad 
dog yet. He had rather be bitten a dozen times 
by a dog than once by a man or woman! 

I would suggest to city and town authorities 
that the words of the state law, “ running at large 
without a muzzle,” are very ambiguous. Emi- 
nent counsel in Boston are inclined to think that 
cities and towns may be held liable for destroying 
licensed dogs which follow their owners or fam- 
ilies through our sireets without muzzles. And [ 
would call the attention of those who are inclined 
to poison dogs, to the following extract from 
chapter 161 of Massachusetts General Statutes :— 

“ Whoever wilfully and maliciously kills, maims or 
disfigures any horses, cattle or other beasts of another 
person or wilfully and maliciously administers poison to 
any such beasts, or exposes any poisonous substance, with 
the intent that the same shall be taken or swallowed by 
them, shall be punished by imprisonment in the state 
prison not exceeding five years, or by fine not exceeding 
one thousand dollars, and imprisonment in the jail not 
exceeding one year.” 


Offenders would also be liable to fine and im- 
prisonment under the “ cruelty ” statute. 

In conclusion, the following, written by one 
of our most prominent citizens, Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., and which appeared as an 
editorial in the “ Boston Herald” of May 25, is the 
best answer I have seen to a question asked at the 
hearing, “ Is not one human lite worth all the dogs 
in Massachusetts ? ” 


“Most persons have heard of the great William of 
Orange, called ‘The Silent.’ If the dog enemies will turn 
to Motley’s ‘ History of the Rise of the Dutch Republic’ 
(vol. 2, p. 398), they'll find this little incident related. On 
the night of the 12th of September, 1572, a body of Alva’s 
Spanish troops surprised Dutch William’s camp. They 
slaughtered right and left—‘ for two hours long the Span- 
iards butchered their foes.’ Then Motley goes on to de- 
scribe what happened :— 

“*The boldest, led by Julian in person, made at once for 
the Prince’s tent. His guards and himself were in a pro- 
found sleep, but a small spaniel, which always passed the 
night upon his bed, was a more faithful sentinel. The 
creature sprang forward, barking furiously at the sound of 
hostile footsteps, and scratching his master’s face with his 

aws. There was but just time for the Prince to mount a 
10rse, Which was ready saddled, and to effect his escape 
through the darkness before his enemies sprang into the 
tent. His servants were cut down, his master of the horse 
and two of his secretaries, who gained their saddles a 
moment later, all lost their lives, and but for the little 
dog’s watchfulness William of Orange, upon whose 
shoulders the whole weight of his country’s fortunes de- 


pended, would have heen led within a week to an igno- 
minious death. To his dying day the Prince ever after- 
wards kept a spaniel of the same race in his bedchambher.’ 

“Motley might also have added that in the church at 
Delft may be seen to this day at the foot of the recumbent 
statue of the at Hollander the figure in stone of that 
‘little spaniel.’ Strange to say, also, he neither has on a 
muzzle nor is chained! Of course, on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1572, the life of the vilest ruffian in Alva’s army was 
worth more than those of all the dogs in Holland.” 

‘ Gro. ANGELL. 


Humane Legislation of Massachusetts in 1877. 

The pamphlet edition of the laws enacted by 
the last Legislature has been issued with commend- 
able promptness, and in a manner highly credi- 
table to the state printers. The readers of “ OUR 
Dumb ANIMALS” have a warm interest in all laws 
with a clearly humane purpose, not only because 
of their direct results, but, also, because every 
wise law is an educator of public opinion in this 
direction. Whether it is for the protection of the 
poor boys in a reform school; or for the safety of 
persons employed in factories; or to secure lives 
in churches, school-rooms, hotels, halls and other 
buildings used for public meetings; or for the 
protection of children from employment as acro- 
bats; or to establish an advisory board of women 
for the State Almshouse and the State Reform and 
Primary Schools at Westborough and Monson; or 
to guard the community against hydrophobia; or 
for the preservation and protection of birds and 
game, widely as their objects differ, they are each a 
recognition of public, as distinguished from private 
interests. We publish now such as are of more 
immediate interest, as far as our space permits :— 

[Chap. 172.] 
An Act for the better Protection of Children. 
Be it enacted, &c., as follows : 

Sect. 1. Any person who shall employ or ex- 
hibit, or who shall sell, apprentice or give away 
for the purpose of employing or exhibiting, any 
child under the age of fifteen years in or for the 
vocation, occupation, service or purpose of danc- 
ing, playing on musical instruments, singing, 
walking on a wire or rope, or riding or performing 
as a gymnast, contortionist or acrobat in any cir- 
cus or theatrical exhibition or in any public place 
whatsoever, or who shall cause, procure or encour- 
age any such child to engage therein, shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding two hundred dol- 
lars, or by imprisonment in the county jail ‘not 
exceeding six months: provided, however, that 
nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent 
the education of children in vocal and instrumen- 
tal music, or their employment as musicians in 
any church, chapel or school or school exhibition, 
or prevent their taking part in any concert or 
musical exhibition on the special written permis- 
sion of the mayor and aldermen of any city or the 
board of selectmen of any town.. 

Sect. 2. This act shall take effect upon its 
passage. [Approved April 28, 1877. 

(Chap. 233.] 
Aw Act relating to ae in the Westborough Reform 


Be it enacted, &c., as follows : 

Sect. 1. Corporal punishment shall only be 
permitted in the Westborough Reform School 
under such rules and regulations and by such 
modes as shall be prescribed by the trustees. No 
such punishment shall be inflicted, except by the 
direction of the superintendent or assistant super- 
intendent in charge, to whom the offence shall be 
reported, and who shall designate the nature and 
extent of punishment to be inflicted. 

Sect. 2. In every case ef such punishment, a 
record of the offence and the mode and extent of 
punishment shall be made and presented to the 
trustees at their next meeting. 

Secr. 3. This act shall take effect upon its pas- 
sage. [Approved May 16, 1877. 


[Chap. 60.] 
An Act to amend Section six of Chapter three hundred 
and forty-four of the Acts of the year eighteen hundred 


and sixty-nine, for the more effectual Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 


Be it enacted, &c., as follows : 

Sect. 1. Section six of chapter three hundred 
and forty-four of the acts of the year eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine is hereby amended by add- 
ing the words “and birds” after the word “creat- 
ures”’ in the second line of said section. 

Sect. 2. This act shall take eect upon its pas- 
sage. [Approved March 16, 1877. 


[Section 6 of Chapter 344 of Acts of 1869.] 

Sect. 6. In this act the word “ animal” or 
“animals” shall be held to include all brute creat- 
ures; and the words “ owner,” “ person” and 
“ whoever,” shall be held to include corporations 
as well as individuals, and the knowledge and acts 
of agents of and persons employed by corporations 
in regard to animals transported, tian. or em- 
ployed by or in the custody of such corporations, 
shall be held to be the acts and knowledge of such 
corporations. [Approved June 2, 1869. 


[Chap. 167.] 
An Act relating to the Restraining and Muzzling of Dogs. 
Be it enacted, &c., as follows : 

Sect. 1. The mayor and aldermen of any city 
or the selectmen of any town may order that any 
dog or dogs within the limits of such city or town 
respectively, shall be muzzled or restrained from 
running at large during such time as shall be 
prescribed by such order. After passing such order 
and the publication of the same by posting a cer- 
tified copy thereof in two or more publie places 
in such city or town, or in case a daily newspaper 
shall be published in such city or town, by publi- 
cation thereof once in such newspaper, said mayor 
and aldermen or selectmen may issue their 
warrant to one or more of the police officers or 
constables of such city or town, who shall, after 
twenty-four hours from the publication of such 
notice, kill any or all dogs found unmuzzled or 
running at large contrary to such order. 

Sect. 3. Said police officers or constables shall 
be compensated for service under this act, as pro- 
vided in section seven of chapter one hundred and 
thirty of the acts of the year eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, and any such city or town officer 
refusing or wilfully neglecting to perform the 
duties herein imposed upon him shall be punished 
as provided in section eleven of said chapter. 

Sect. 3. The mayor and aldermen of any city 
or the selectmen of any town may cause special 
service of an order passed by them respectively, as 
provided for in section one, to be made upon any 
person, requiring that any dog owned or kept by 
such person, shall be muzzled or restrained from 
running at large, by causing a certified copy of 
such order to be delivered to him. Any person, 
who after receiving such certified copy shall refuse 
or neglect, for the period of twelve hours after 
receiving such notice, to muzzle or restrain such 
dog as required by such order, shall pay a fine not 
exceeding twenty-five dollars; said fine to be 
recovered as provided in section twelve of chapter 
one hundred and thirty of the acts of the year 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven. 

Sect. 4. Every license issued to the owner of 
any dog in this Commonwealth shall have printed 
thereon a description of the symptoms of the 
disease in dogs known as hydrophobia, said 
description to be supplied by the secretary of the 
state board of health to the clerks of the several 
cities and towns of the Commonwealth upon 
application therefor. 

Sect. 5. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
with this act are hereby repealed. 

Sect. 6. This act shall take effect upon its 
passage. [Approved April 27, 1877. 

O source divine, and life of all, 
The fount of being’s wondrous sea! 
Thy depth would every heart appal 
That saw not love supreme in thee. 
—Sterling. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, June, 1877. 


Notice. 

The office of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
moved to 96 Tremont Street, corner of Mont- 
gomery Place. No. 96 is up-stairs, in the first block 
north of Horticultural Hall. The new quarters 
are better located and more attractive than the 
old. All friends of the cause are cordially invited 
to call there whenever it may suit their conven- 
ience. Some one may be always found there be- 
tween 9 A.M. and 6 P.M. cach day. The docu- 
ments issued by the society can always be had, 
and all business relating to “ Our Dumb Animals ” 
can be done there. Our friends will also be glad 
to know that G. T. Angell, Esq., president of the 
society, has his office adjoining that of the society 
at 96 Tremont Street. 
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To the Readers of ‘* Our Dumb Animals.’ 

You already know that Francis B. Fay, Esq., 
who has edited this paper for several years, has 
felt obliged to resign by a due regard to the 
higher claims of his health. The directors of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals have called upon the under- 
signed to be Mr. Fay’s successor, and he has 
accepted the trust. 1t can be hardly necessary to 
say that he will endeavor to have it continue 
worthy of the support it has heretofore had from 
the devoted men and women who established it 
and have supported it, and who have spread far 
and wide its monthly messages in behalf of the 
humbler creatures of God. He desires the paper 
to be a history of the progress of the cause for 
which it stands. To this end he asks of all inter- 
ested to send to this office copies of all new laws 
adopted in our several States, and elsewhere, 
which are designed to promote the humane treat- 
ment of animals; a synopsis of important papers, 
from whatever sources, which deal with any of the 
special topics of concern to our readers; reports 
of the doings of kindred societies, addresses, ser- 
* mons and public meetings, or hearings in behalf of 
the objects of the Massachusetts society ; accounts 
of exhibitions or fairs, where premiums are paid 
for the kind treatment and improvement of any 
class of animals, and of all institutions or organ- 
izations, temporary or otherwise, designed for 
their protection, with the results in each case, as 
far as known; inventions of all kinds to save 
suffering and improvements in modes of convey- 
ance, with the same end in view, whether by rail 
or upon the highways; information of books and 
other publications, new and old, deserving of 
notice and remembrance for their facts and illustra- 
tions in support of the merciful treatment of any 
of the humbler friends of our race ; matured views 
upon the various aspects of our cause and inci- 
dents in personal experience worthy of being more 
widely known, will each aid in their several ways. 

If all were done with due brevity and compre- 
hensiveness, the paper would grow continually in 
usefulness and interest, and become more and 
more the accepted voice of a widely scattered 
constituency. The cobperation of many will be 
necessary. Will such helpers appear ? 

With much hope, he leayes the future numbers 
to answer the question. A. FirtH. 


B. Fay, Esq. 

There is but one feeling among a multitude of 
persons who have been brought into business or 
other relations with our late secretary, Mr. Fay,dur- 
ing his long service in the cause of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
It is that of very high regard, both for his work’s 
sake and for his personal qualities, and of deep 
regret that it has been necessary to resign the 
oflices of a director and Secretary of the Society, 
as also that of editor of this paper. 

The sorrow is deepened, because ill-health is the 
cause. In this heavy trial, he has the heartiest 
sympathy of all the officers with whom he has 
been intimately associated so long, and their united 
hope is for his early and complete restoration to 
his former vigorous health. 

In the public mind, Mr. Fay is so identified with 
the society, that it will be difficult for many to 
separate them in their thought. That this should 
be so, is high praise. But the time has not come 
for an obituary. He came of good stock; he has 
not weakened a strong constitution by neglect of 
the more obvious natural laws, and we rejoice to 
believe that quiet and a change of interests for a 
time are to restore him again fresh, strong, hope- 
ful and ready as ever for a great deal of humane 
work in the future. 

Through these columns we shall hope to hear 
from him as often as may be consistent with his 
duty to himself. 


Steam Snctend of Horses, 

During a brief visit to Philadelphia, in May, we 
improved the opportunity to ride several miles in 
one of the street cars, which was driven by steam. 
Our rides were very pleasant ones. As the steam 
cars are run between horse cars, their speed can- 
not exceed that of the latter, upon an average. 
As one of our trips was late at night, there were 
few carriages in the strect, and as we left the cen- 
tennial grounds behind time, there was a long 
reach between us and the ear that preceded us. 
Of course it was allowable to recover lost time, 
and the conductor did so. The speed, a part of the 
way,exceeded ten milesan hour, and exeept around 
sharp curves, could as easily have been twenty. 

Not only, however, because of the necessity of 
keeping the steam in line with the horse cars, 
have the former the disadvantage of being 
kept at the same slow speed, but the gov- 
ernment of the city gave the right to use 
steam with the condition that passengers should 
be carried at one cent less per trip than was 
charged by the horse cars. We were told by 
conductors, by policemen, and by men who live 
on the route, not only that the steam are the favor- 
ite cars now, but that they would be at the same 
fare. We heard only commendatory remarks 
about them. We were told that no accident had 
happened to any of them, nor had any been caused 
by them. At first, some of the horses met on 
the streets showed fear. That has now ceased, 
and little more attention is given them by the 
horses on the street now than to the horse cars. 
Our readers in Boston who have seen the dummy 
engine on the Union Freight Railway, will read- 
ily accept this. Brakes are applied by steam, and 
the cars are, for this reason, under more complete 
control than the horse cars. We saw them stop 
and start many times, and believe the state- 


ment that they can cross streets and find their way 
among carriages and people in safety, with the 
same precautions that horse cars require. 

The boiler is at the front end of the car, and the 
engineer’s room is protected from the weather 
like the rest of the car. The engineer controls 
the engine and looks ahead. He is both engineer 
and driver, and requires on the ear, besides him- 
self, only a conductor. 

The only interests affected unfavorably, appar- 
ently, are the drivers and dealers in horses. The 
“ars carry the same number of passengers as others. 
But one car was attached to each locomotive. We 
were told that on a moderately level track two or 
three cars can be drawn, and that an engine has 
drawn with ease two cars up a grade of nearly 
three hundred feet, one heavily loaded and the 
other light. With 30-inch driving wheels, 5} by 14 
inch cylinders, and 16 feet passengtr space, the 
claim is made that they can climb any grade under 
four hundred feet to the mile. 

There are seven steam cars in use in Philadel- 
phia; six were built by the Ransom Steam Car 
Company of Troy, and one by the Baldwin Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. That made by the latter 
company we did not see. The former have been 
in use since March. 

It was claimed that the maintenance of the 
steam car was much less expensive. Twenty-four 
dollars ($24) per week was named as the sum 
saved by each, but we had no opportunity to 
verify the figures. 

Each ear was run eighteen hours per day, and 
required two engineers, who were on duty nine 
hours each. Each steam car liberates eight horses 
from the hard service in the streets of cities 
for work elsewhere, and steam will end all ques- 
tions relating to the suffering of car horses; an 
evil not wholly removable while everybody acts 
upon the belief that a car can always hold one 
more. Passengers will move more rapidly when 
roads use steam only, and will always lose less 
time for stops. 

Undoubtedly there are improvements yet nec- 
essary to overcome every objection, but the prog- 
ress already made is conclusive as to the final 
result. It is not necessary for any car line to vent- 
ure largely at the beginning. The first to move 
will deserve best of the community. Which, in 
Boston, will be that line? 

The Stopping of Horse Cars. 

The “Women’s Branch,” in Philadelphia, has 
issued a card on this subject which should have a 
wide circulation, and we copy it in full for that 
reason. ‘The appeal is to women, but its request 
is equally worthy of the attention of men. Will 
not the friends of our cause, whenever and wher- 
ever they have to do with horse cars, remember it, 
and govern themselves accordingly? Will they 
not make it a self-imposed duty to get in and out 
of cars at the crossings of streets, and not between 
them? The little inconvenience, when it shall 
make a few more steps necessary, We are sure 
will be gladly borne when its object is remem- 
bered :— 

“The Women’s Branch of the Pennsylvania Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals earn- 
estly beg the women of Philadelphia not to stop 
the cars except at the crossings of the streets, as 
it is the frequent starting of the cars which strains 
the muscles of the horses, injures their knees, and 
tends to shorten their lives.” 
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The Muzzling of Dogs. 

The new law of Massachusetts which gives to 
the authorities of cities and towns the right to 
destroy all unmuzzled dogs within their respect- 
ive limits, has drawn public attention anew to the 
question of muzzling. 

Before action could be had under this law, some 
cases of hydrophobia and some reported cases of 
that disease, which did not prove on examination 
to be genuine, were published in the newspapers, 
and excited fears approaching a panic in the pub- 
lic mind on the subject. For a time there was 
danger that every policeman would be clothed 
with the power and be commanded to kill, on 
sight, every dog which had not a muzzle. Such 
wholesale slaughter was plainly unnecessary 
for the public safety, even if no other objection 
existed. For, granting the existence of hydro- 
phobia at this time, and the duty of its extermiua- 
tion, the confinement of unmuzzled stray dogs in 
a safe place, for a reasonable time, by public 
authority, would be a complete protection against 
any harm they could do. And protection against 
the disease, not destruction in the streets, was the 
real purpose of reasonable people. A few days’ 
confinement of the dogs would enable owners to 
reclaim such as had strayed away against their 
intention, and the proper officers might dispose of 
such others among the unclaimed as were in 
demand, after an examination had shown them to 
be in a healthy condition. Such others as then 
remained on hand might be destroyed privately, 
when necessary, and, of course, humanely. 

A hearing was had by the Boston city govern- 
ment, in which the question in all its aspects was 
considered, an account of which has been written 
for this number of ‘Dumb Animals,” by Mr. 
Angell, and to which we invite the attention of all 
readers. ‘The committee of the aldermen reported 
June 5. Their report concludes with the follow- 
ing recommendations :— 

“While the committee believe that in ordinary 
times the present regulations, if properly enforced, 
would be suflicient tor the protection of the com- 
munity, in view of the unwise excitement on the 
subject of hydrophobia they would recommend 
the adoption of two measures, which they believe 
will have a beneficial effect. ‘They would recom- 
mend: first, that a statement of the symptoms of 
rabies be published one or more times during the 
year in the newspapers of the city, together with 
a request that dog owners will notify the police of 
the appearance of sickness in their dogs, and that 
they will chain the animal up until the nature of 
the ailment is discovered. ‘This, it is believed, 
will have the double effect of preventing a scare, 
by teaching the public to distinguish between 
rabies and the many harmless maladies to which 
dogs are subject, and also of eventually extirpat- 
ing the disease, by destroying the rabid dog betore 
he has an opportunity to propagate it; for it has 
been demonstrated that rabies is only propagated 
by inoculation, and one writer on tne subject 
asserts that if all dogs could be quarantined 
for eight months, the disease would disap- 

ear. Second, that the committee on police 

e authorized to make arrangements for cap- 
turing all dogs found running at large unmuz- 
zled or unaccompanied by their owners or keep- 
ers, and to take all dogs so captured to some 
suitable place of detention, there to be cared for 
and kept for at least three days, during which 
time their owners may have an opportunity to re- 
deem them by the payment of a fee. All dogs re- 
maining uncalled for at the expiration of a certain 
time, to be put to death in a painless manner un- 
der the direction of some suitable person. If this 


measure is adopted, owners of valuable dogs will 
be careful not to allow them to run at large unac- 
companied. Even the dogs will learn to avoid the 
risk of being captured. ‘Lhe effect will be to con- 
fine the dogs to their owners’ premises, where itis 
presumed they have a legal right to be. It will 
also have the effect of ridding the city, in a hu- 
mane manner, of a large number of worthless 
curs, who are responsible for most of the mischief 
done by dogs. It is believed that the receipts for 
the redemption of dogs will nearly if not quite 
pay the expense of capturing and destroying them. 

* In conclusion, the committee desire to express 
the opinion that more good will be accomplished 
by well-sustained preventive measures than by 
occasional violent enactments. If the whole com- 
munity could understand and would remember 
the early symptoms of canine rabies, but little 
danger need be apprehended. This knowledge, 
together with the effectual enforcement of the 
present laws, will be more efficacious in protect- 
ing the public than violent measures.” 

It will be seen that they agree, substantially, 
with the views of Mr. Angell. We suppose the 
council of the city will pass the orders proposed 
by the committee. 

Aldermen Burnham, O’Brien and Breck evi- 
dently gave much thought to the subject, and 
have done well the duty committed to them. In 
another column will be found such parts of their 
report as have a general interest. 


A Good Example. 

A lady of our Society called for a coupé the 
other day. The owner brought one, with a horse 
attached which had the marks upon him made by 
awhip. The carriage was refused with the re- 
mark, “I do not ride after horses whose drivers 
abuse them, when I know it.” 


or 


The Friendship of Squirrels. 

A lady friend informs us that where she once 
lived, in Indiana, she became acquainted with a 
poor family there known as “Crackers,” who 
came from one of the old slave States, and who 
brought with them the thriftlessness of their early 
lives. Their house was in the woods. One of its 
members was a rough, uncouth boy of about a 
dozen years of age, who had tamed several red 
squirrels which he had caught in various ways. 
The little creatures followed him about the house 
wherever he went, and would enter his pockets or 
climb up under his pantaloons at their pleasure. 
The scratches which might have been objected to 
by others, gave him no concern. One day our 
friend, being interested both in him and his squir- 
rels, left word with his mother that she would like 
to buy one of the squirrels, but when she next 
called, the boy was out of temper because she had 
proposed the purchase. The idea of parting with 
one of these pets was painful to him. When he 
found that the lady had kindly wishes towards 
him, and intended no offence, he said to her, in 
substance: “These squirrels are my friends. I 
have no other playmates. I wouldn’t sell one, 
even for FIVE DOLLARS, to anybody in the world!” 

The comparatively wild boy and the wild ani- 
mals had come to such a knowledge of and trust 
in each other as can be characterized only by the 
noble word friendship: “an attachment from 
intimate acquaintance and a reciprocation of kind 
offices.”” 


The July number we hope to issue on the first 
Tuesday in that month. 


An Unexpected Bath. 

A gentleman with his two favorite dogs walked 
under the trees of our Boston Common upon one 
of the very warm evenings lately. When by the 
Frog Pond, he took one of the unoccupied seats on 
its banks. Very soon one of the occupants of a 
neighboring seat, who was a stranger, arose and 
without a word picked up one of the dogs and 
threw it into the water. To his great astonish- 
ment the stranger immediately found himself 
cooling in the same element! He probably had 
not considered that if a bath were good for his 
neighbor’s dog, it might be good for himself. 

THE excitement about muzzling dogs has added 
one to the number of stories which illustrates 
the capacity of the dog, although not his sagacity. 
The dog in question wanted a muzzle. To get 
money to buy one, he took possession of a news- 
paper stand and sold papers until he had money 
enough for his purpose. With the money he then 
bought his muzzle. The public are interested in 
hearing which muzzle such a dog chose, and what 
newspaper he had been reading ? 


+} 
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GIvE THE DEeArest.—A friend who is officially 
connected with one of our hospitals was asked by 
a patient if he were not largely paid for his ser- 
vices. “Oh! no, very little.” ‘That is too bad; 
I will send you my Newfoundland dog!” The 
generous purpose was as highly appreciated as if 
the gift could have been accepted. 


or 


As the muzzling and hydrophobia questions are 
receiving wide attention in Boston, we have given 
much space to them, and are compelled to omit 
many shorter articles on other subjects. 

The several articles will have a special inter- 
est in other cities andtowns. We suggest to our 
friends their circulation, wherever the same ques- 
tions. present themselves for action. 
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WE hope to find a piece of satisfactory music 
for each number hereafter. “Oh, Pretty Bird,” in 
this, needs no commendation. We are indebted 
for it to the “ London Animal World.” 


or 


Pet.’ 


By Maria Bruce Lyman, author of “The Secret of 
ie al etc. Published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, 
pp. 191. 


This new book is an account of various incidents 
in the lives of several dogs which endeared them- 
selves to the authoress and her friends, by their 
intelligence, sagacity, usefulness and constant af- 
fection. ‘To many who cannot, as thev say, under- 
stand how there can be a strong attachment to a 
dog, the narratives of this book would explain, in 
part, if they would enter into the author’s experi- 
ences. We do not need the writer’s assurance that 
the incidents are true. Each might be paralleled, 
if not outdone, within the knowledge of many, all 
about us. A loving observer tells here, and tells 
well, the common life of favorite dogs as it came 
under her view, in town and country at the North, 
and draws the lessons of man’s obligations, which 
the facts justify. It will be a welcome book in 
many families who have known a “ pet” as dear 
as the hero of this book was to his friends. It is 
handsomely printed and illustrated. 
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Extracts from Letters received at this Office. 
FROM A LADY IN THE WESTERN PART OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

“T received three numbers of ‘Our Dumb Ani- 
mals.’ I want my boys to read them as soon as 
they are old enough. I intend to read these num- 
bers to a man in this town who needs looking 
after. He is cruel to his horses. May God bless 
you in speaking for those who cannot speak for 
themselves.” 

FROM A GENTLEMAN IN MAINE. 

“ We have received some fines. We have about 
thirty dollars in our treasury. I have suggested 
to expend it for copies of ‘Our Dumb Animals.’ 
As to the back numbers, your Society, by my re- 
quest, sent me one thousand papers last spring. 
Will most gladly pay the express bill on any 
number that the Society may deem advisable to 
send. I may add that some considerable progress 
has been made here in the right direction; but 
how slow and hard to awaken such an interest as 
the cause is in need of! Of one thing we are sure, 
the cause is a noble one, and cannot tail to receive 
the approbation of Heaven.” 

FROM A LADY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

“My last‘ Dumb Animals’ have been distrib- 
uted in all directions. In our Sunday schools 
these papers and documents have found their 
way.” 

FROM A LADY IN CONNECTICUT. 

“T think there is no branch society in this State, 
and I very much regret that my duty in a case of 
sickness will not allow me to do any active work ; 
but I can, at least, try to interest in the cause, 
children and others with whom I may have influ- 
ence.” 

FROM A LADY IN THIS STATE. 

“T shall be glad to receive the papers you pro- 
pose to send. Will send them to the teachers of 
the different schools to be distributed by them. I 
think they will do good among the children, and 
save some poor animals from suifering.” 

FROM A BOSTON LADY. 

“T see by the papers there is to be a hearing 
against the dogs. Can you not get some one to 
appear on the other side? The motion seems to 
have been started on the statement of , that 
the sexton of Trinity Church had been obliged to 
earry out a mad dog in his arms after having bit- 
ten six people! It cannot be very hard to dis- 
prove such a ridiculous statement. While Pome- 
roys live, I think harmless dogs, who give so 
much pleasure, might be in peace.” 


FROM A LADY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

“ Yesterday I met a member of the Dumb Ani- 
mal Society. I found he was very much exercised 
with the fact of men making a business of killing 
the robins. I told him of the New Hampshire 
law for killing birds; he begged tor copies that 
he might post them everywhere. I have written 
for the same. I told him you were going to send 
me some documents, papers, ete., and I would 
share with him, and in all ways get information 
or direct him to get it, and in this way | can see 
work here can be substantially done. I have not 
seen the way so well before. Do you think—he 
had never seen a copy of our paper?” 

FROM ILLINOIS. 

“Please send me sample copies of your journal, 
with terms to agents; also, some posters if you 
have them. I have had several inqujries as to 
the working of the Society, here in the centre of 
Illinois.” 

FROM A LADY IN ROME, GEORGIA. 

“Through the kindness of some of the State 
officers, a branch of the Georgia Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals was formed here to- 
day, and being anxious to obtain all the journals 
possible on the subject, I will be very glad if you 
will send me a few copies of ‘Our Dumb Ani- 
mals.’” 


FROM A MEMBER OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HUMANE 
SOCIETY. 

“Will you say to Mr. A. how much pleased I 

am to see the stand he has taken in regard to the 


dog panic we have just had? I am sure it must 
be productive of a more reasonable state of feel- 
ing among all classes.” 

FROM A LADY OF BOSTON, 

“* Would suggest to Mr. Angell that he would 
oblige very many persons who are owners of pet 
dogs, as well as confer a favor upon the public 
generally, if he would have a statement of the 
symptoms which precede rabies in dogs published 
in the newspapers, so that every one may become 
familiar with them.” : 

FROM A LADY IN VERMONT. 

“Tnclosed find a money order for forty dollars 
(340), which will be my indebtedness tor extra 
copies of ‘Our Dumb Animals,’ at the close of 
the year. I would like a package of your docu- 
ments for distribution, if you please to send 
them.” 

FROM A BOSTON LADY. 

“As a dog-lover, lam looking forward to the 
operation of the new dog law with some anxiety, 
fearing lest forgetfulness or carelessness may 
cause the sacrifice of some harmless lives. Would 
not the Society be doing a goo: deed in reminding 
those whom the expense or the inconvenience of 
buying a muzzle may make dilatory, that one of 
home manufacture, which any boy or girl could 
make, would be as satisfactory as those sold in 
the shops? <A strong ring just small enough to 
properly hinder the motion of the jaw and to 
keep its place below the forehead, fastened with 
two stout straps to the collar, one over the fore- 
head and one under the chin, would be a pertcetly 
secure muzzle. This may be made of leather, 
stout cloth or braided string.” 

As the dog perspires only by the mouth, a ring 
which would confine the jaws close enough for the 
purpose desired, would cause suffering, and ought 
never to be used. 


CuicaGco, May 25, 1877. 

“Our legislature has just passed a bill for an 
Act making it the duty of the governor to appoint 
two oflicers, one to be stationed at the union 
stock-yards here, and one at the stock-yards at 
East St. Louis, at a salary of 31,200 per annum, 
whose duty is to enforce the laws of the State for 
prosecution of cruelty to animals. ‘This is a ree- 
ognition of the importance of the laws and their 
enforcement of special significance. I am not 
aware that any State has made appointment of 
special officers for the enforcement of such laws, 
and made provision for payment of their services 
before. 1 consider it a long step forward, and one 
which will never be receded from. 

“Truly yours, 


THE new and excellent law of Illinois referred 
to in a letter from Mr. Dore to Mr. Angell, else- 
where, has just reached us, and we give it below: 


A Bit for an Act to secure the enforcement of the law 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the people of the State 
of Illinois, represented in the General Assembly, 
‘That it is hereby made the duty of the governor, 
on or atter the first day of July next, and at the 
first meeting of every session of the General 
Assembly thereafter to appoint, by and with the 
consent of the Senate, one oflicer for the town of 
Lake, Cook County, and one officer for East St. 
Louis, St. Clair County, whose duty it shall be to 
cause the enforcement of the law for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals. 

Sect. 2. ‘The salary of said officers shall be not 
exceeding twelve hundred dollars each per annum, 
payable quarterly from any money in the treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. : 

Sect. 3. It shall be the further duty of said 
officers to see that stock in the stock-yards are 
properly fed and cared for, and that such stock 
receive the full amount of feed for which the owner 
or shipper is charged. 

4. Said officers shall make full reports 
of their proceedings quarterly to the governor. 


J. C. DORE.” 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in May. 


Whole number of complaints, 146; viz., Beating, 7; overwork- 
ing, 9; overdriving, 1; driving when lame and galled, 43; failing 
to provide proper food and shelter, 6; torturing, 40; driving 
when diseased, 7; cruelty in transportation, 4; defective streets, 
1; general cruelty, 28. 

Remedied without prosecution, 63; warnings issued, 41; not 
substantiated, 28; not found, 2; prosecuted, 9; convicted, 8; 
pending, 2; warrants returned without service, 1; under investi- 
gation, 3. 

Animals killed, 35; temporarily taken from work, 29. 


FIneEs, 
Court.—Medway, $10; Gardner, $5; Marlborough, 


Police Court.—Chelsea, $3. 
Municipal Court.—Boston (2 cases), $11; Brighton District 
(paid at jail), $10. East Boston District, $20. 
itness fees, $9.45. 
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Receipts by the Society in May. 


[All sums of money received by the Society during the past 
month appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this col- 
umn, parties will please notify the Secretary at‘bnce; in which 
ease they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are 
requested to send names or initials with their donations.] 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 
Ten Dollars Each. 


Mrs. E. Frothingham, Mrs. C. 8. Barnard, Mrs. 8. E. West- 
cott, Mrs. R. M. Lawrence, C. M. Merriam, J. B. Bright. 


Five Dollars Each. 


A. H. Bullock, J. E. Bailey, J. C. Burrage, John W. Welsh, 
A. Watts, Miss C. M. Lamson, C. F. Forbes, Charles Kimball, 
W. Ashly. 


Subscribers. 


Women’s Branch, Penn. Society, $62.50; Penn. Society, $50; 
Mrs. R. W. Swift, $6; Mrs. R. W. Emerson, $3.50; Mrs. C. P. 
Curtis, $3; M. Vassar, Jr., $3; Mrs. Wm. Christie, $2; J. R. 
Kendrick, $2; E. W. Harding, 32; Miss F. Austin, $2; Miss A. 
W. Abbott, $2; Mrs. A. O. Allen, $2; Dr. H. M. Field, $2; J. 
Hale, $2; Mrs. H. Francis, $2; W. H. Thompson, $2; J. F. 
Mitchell, $2. 

One Dollar Each. 


8. R. Sprague, H. B. Goodwin, E. Haskell, E. Peddar, A. 
Peddar, Kk. B. Forbes, M. P. Guild, E. A. Grothusen, W. D. 
Hodges, E. M. Gray, C. D. Pratt, E. Reed, A. B. Eldridge, Mrs, 
Cairns, M. M. Wentworth, F. H. Nelson, A. C. 8., J. W. Welsh, 
J. B. Dow, J. M. Bachelder. B. F. Burgess & Son, B. Vaughn, 
L. Jack, Norcross, Mellen & Co., L. White, H. O. Houghton, 
Dr. A. D. Sinclair, Dr. M. W. Weld, L. W. Nute, A. Wadsworth, 
E. Sawyer, T. C.8., Rev. T. RK. Lambert, C. A. Jordan, C. W. 
Sever, W. G. Todd, N. C. Poor, J. D. Philbrook, D. 8. Phil- 
brook, A. W. Austin, A. Bigelow, E. A. Wadleigh, E. Snow, H. 
P. Webster, J. Lovejoy & Sons, J. B. Eaton, Gilman, Cheney & 
Co., M. 8. Ellison, C. i: Ellison, W. L. Whiting, E. M. Morgan, 
L. B. Hatch, L. Adams, A. Vinal, J. P. Knowles, J. Grinnell, 
'T. Nye, Jr., O. Prescott, J. R. Thornton, H. T. Wood, H. Taber, 
Dr. G. F. Mathes, M. Howland, B. Irish, R. Howland, B. Cum. 
mings, M. A. Church, J. Hale, W. 8S. Russell, J. H. Eaton, J. C. 
Barnes, Rev. E. A. Smith, L. Clapp, J. C. Furnald, G. Kinney, 
E. Francis, H. C. D. King, D. L. Gillette, R. A. Baleom, G. 8. 
Motley, Rev. H. Wood, M. E. Noble, H. H. Davis, L. A. Bailey, 
T. W. Sprague, G. A. Parker, J. Keefe, P. Maher, Ex-Gov. 
Goodwin, W. P. Corthell, R. P. Robinson, R. B. Forbes, A. O. 
Monroe, O. Witherell, Dr. L. Crittendon, C. B. Richmond, 8. L. 
Sawyer, N. M. Hunt, F. Dickenson, W. H. Sanders, E. W. 
Hudson, C. L. Tuttle, M. R. Hadwen, W. Crafts, T. M. Hart, 
W. Parker, Jr., A. D. Chase, J. Cummings, W. W. Rice, M. 8. 
Bidwell, J. F. Woodman, A. P. Strong, R. Sanford, Prof. J. W. 
P. Jenks, P. P. Wetherell, J. Gilson, T. D. Weld, E. Rice, J. 
M. Cheney, M. D. Parker, L. T. Baldwin, W. Paine, W. L. 
Dwight, 8. W. Collins, Zine Collar Pad Co., W. H. Hopkins, H. 
D. Fowle, N. Stevens, G. W. Harris, 8. P. Tenney, H. D. Bas- 
sett, C. L. Head, C. Babcock, L. Smith, B. W. Whitney, E. P. 
Hall, H. M. Ainsworth, J. A. Fayweather. 


Donations. 
G. W. White, 50 cents; J. E. Tower, 25 cents. 


or 


LAWRENCE, Mass., June 4. A hearing of two 
hours was had to-night, before the board of alder- 
men, of remonstrants against enforcement of ordi- 
nance for muzzling dogs. Two hundred remon- 
strants appeared in person, and a protest was pre- 
sented signed by 300. Seven leading physicians, 
two of whom had resided in the city upwards of 
thirty years, testified that they had no knowledge 
of the occurrence here of a case of hydrophobia. 
A communication was read from Geo. T. Angell, 
President of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Dr. Lamb stated that he had been a resident of 
Lawrence thirty-one years, and had never heard of 
acase. Dr. Ordway had practised thirty years, 
and had never known of a case which proved to 
be hydrophobia. Dr. Humphrey had been a resi- 
dent seventeen years, and had never heard of a 
case treated, and during his practice of twenty- 
six years had never seen a physician who had 
treated a case, and similar testimony was given 
by other physiciaus.—Journal and Herald. 
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Extracts 


From A REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OF THE CITY GOVERN- 


MENT OF Boston, JUNE 5, 1877, UPON THE SUBJECT OF 
RABIES. 


Canine rabies is not a sudden disease, appearing 


all at once, like apoplexy; it does not suddenly 
carry the dog it attacks trom the most flourishing 
state of health to a condition of furious delirium. 
It is a popular error to suppose that the appear- 
ance of the disease is immediately characterized 
by acts of madness. 
which are so marked that when known they can- 


It has its premonitory signs, 


not be mistaken for anything else. ‘The Council 
of Hygiene of Bordeaux published the following 
statement of the symptoms of rabies, for the pur- 
pose of protecting the public against the dangers 
of hydrophobia :— 

“A short time, sometimes two days, after the 
madness has seized the dog, it creates disturb- 
ances in the usual condition of the animal which 
it is indispensable to know. 

“1, There is agitation and restlessness ; the dog 
turns himself continually in his kennel. If he be 
at liberty he goes and comes, and seems to be 
secking something; then he remains motionless, 
as if waiting; he starts, bites the air, seems as if 
he would catch a fly, and dashes himself, barking 
and howling, against the wall. The voice of his 
master dissipates the hallucinations; the dog 
obeys, but slowly, with hesitation, as with regret. 

“He does not try to bite; he is gentle, even 
affectionate, and he eats and drinks; but he 
gnaws his litter, the ends of the curtains, the 
padding of cushions, the coverlids of beds, the 
carpets, ete. 

“3. By the movements of the paws about the 
sides of his mouth, one might think he was trying 
to free his throat of a bone. 

“4, His voice has undergone such a change 
that it is impossible not to be struck by it. 

“5, The dog begins to fight with other dogs; 
this is a decidedly characteristic sign if the dog be 
of a peaceful nature. 

“The numbers 3, 4 and 5 indicate an already 
advanced stage of the disease, and the time is a 
hand when men will be exposed to the already 
dangerous fits of the animal if immediate meas- 
ures be not taken. These measures are to chain 
him up, or, better still, destroy him.” 


A very early symptom of rabies in the dog is an 
extreme degree of restlessness. Frequently he is 
almost invariably wandering about, shifting from 
corner to corner, or continually rising up and ly- 
ing down, changing his position in every possible 
way. If heis at liberty he will imagine that some- 
thing is lost, and he will eagerly search round the 
room, and particularly every corner of it, with 
strange violence and indecision. He seeks quiet- 
ness, likes retirement and obscurity, and conceals 
himself in the corners of rooms and under furni- 
ture. He begins to gaze strangely about him as 
he lies in his bed. His countenance becomes 
cloudy and suspicious. A peculiar delirium is an 
early symptom, and one that will never deceive. 
The dog sees imaginary objects, he gazes wildly 
around, he snaps and barks, and he rushes at his 
imaginary foe. The attachment of the do 
towards his master seems to be rapidly increased. 
His affection increases with his suflerings. Even 
in the paroxysms of the disease he obeys his mas- 
ter’s voice. His fatal desire to bite is overcome 
by the power of his attachment. The dog refuses 
his natural food; he frequently turns from it with 
an evident expression of disgust; at other times 
he seizes it with greater or less avidity and then 
drops it, sometimes from disgust, at other times 
because he is unable to complete the mastication 
of it. This palsy of the organs of mastication, 
and dropping of the food, after it has been 7 
chewed, is a symptom on which implicit confi- 
dence may be placed. The appetite becomes de- 
praved and the animal will swallow articles 
entirely unfit for food, and which in his natural 
state he would reject with disgust. A symptom of 
short duration, seldom lasting more than twelve 
hours, is an increased secretion of saliva. It how- 


ever never equals the increased discharge which 
accompanies epilepsy or nausea. ‘The stories of 
mad dogs covered with foam are altogether fabu- 
lous. A dog recovering from or attacked by a fit 
may be seen in this state, but not a rabid dog. 
The increased secretion of saliva soon passes 
away. It lessens in quantity and becomes thicker, 
viscid, adhesive, and glutinous. It clings to the 
corners of the mouth and probably more annoy- 
ingly so to the membrane of the fauces. The 
dog furiously attempts to detach it with his paws. 
It is an early symptom, and can scarcely be mis- 
tuken. Ifthe dog, while doing so, loses his balance 
and tumbles over, there can be no longer any 
mistake. As the saliva Lecomes more glutinous, 
the dog is afflicted with insatiable thirst. If he 
continues to have power over the muscles of his 
jaw, he will lap water. If his jaws and tongue 
are paralyzed, he will plunge his muzzle into the 
water to his very eyes, in order that he may get 
one drop of water into the back part of his mouth 
to moisten and cool his dry and parched fauces. 
Hence, instead of the disease being characterized 
by the dread of water in the dog, it is marked by 
a thirst often perfectly unquenchable. ‘There is 
a marked and peculiar change in the dog’s voice. 
His barking is entirely different from its normal 
tone. He becomes suddenly aggressive towards 
other dogs, and will attack them in preference to 
any other animal. There are other appearances, 
such as insensibility to pain, weakness in the 
hind-quarters, and a desire to wander away from 
home, which accompany the disease, but sut- 
ficient has been quoted to show that the symp- 
toms of rabies are discernible in season to prevent 
danger. ‘The authorities on dogs agree substan- 
tially as to the symptoms of the disease. 

Professor Dick holds that rabies is essentially 
an inflammatory affection, attacking peculiarly the 
mucous membrane of the nose, and extending 
thence to the interior part of the brain, and so 
giving rise to a derangement of the nervous sys- 
tem as a necessary consequence. This train of 
symptoms constitute mainly, if not wholly, the 
essence of an occasional epidemic not unlike some 
forms of influenza or epizoitic disease, and the 
bite of a rabid animal is not always, to an animal 
so bitten, the exciting cause of the disease, but 
merely an accidental concomitant in the prevail- 
ing disorder. Also, the disease, hydrophobia, 
produced in man, is not always the result of any 
poison introduced into his system, but merely the 
melancholy, and often fatal, result of panic fear 
and of the disordered state of the imagination. 
Those who are acquainted with the effect of sym- 
pathy, and imitation, and panic, in the production 
of nervous disorders, will readily comprehend the 
meaning of the professor. ‘The testimony of all 
writers on the subject is— 

First, that rabies is only propagated by inocu- 
lation; second, that a dog does not suddenly go 
mad, but that the disease incubates and has its 
premonitury symptoms; third, that rabies is 
more frequent in temperate and cold than 
in hot climates, and is more likely to occur in 
winter and spring than in summer or autumn; 
fourth, that rabid dogs never have fits, do not 
avoid water but desire it, do not dash through the 
streets foaming at the mouth—the dogs which 
are seen in that condition being affected with 
epilepsy, to which dogs are extremely subject— 
and do not run with their tails between their legs, 
unless pursued and trightened; fifth, that the 
statistics of hydrophobia show a very considerable 
ratio in favor of escape from inoculation when 
bitten, that the bite of a rabid dog by no means 
invariably causes hydrophobia, and that prompt 
eauterization of the wound by a skilful surgeon 
may be considered an almost certain preventive of 
the disease; sixth, that tetanus and other spas- 
modic affections have often been mistaken for 
hydrophobia in man, and that the effect of the 
bite of.a dog, whether hydrophobic or not, upon a 
person of nervous temperament may be suflicient 
to produce a train of symptoms resembling the 
disease itself. 

It matters little, however, whether a death is 


caused by hydrophobia or by fright occasioned by 


the bite of a dog. In either case the result is the 
same, and it should be the aim of all regulations 
to diminish the chances of being bitten at all. 
The orders which were referred to the committee 
propose doing this either by killing, or muzzling, 
or restraining all dogs. These measures would, 
undoubtedly, accomplisk the object, but it is be- 
lieved that it can be accomplished as effectually 
by measures more consonant with the feelings of 
humanity. Undoubtedly dangerous dogs exist, 
and it is against such that restrictive measures 
should be directed, but the whole race of dogs 
should not be held responsible for the ill deeds of 
a few of its members. The wholesale slaughter of 
dogs in the public streets should not be permitted 
under any circumstances. The sight of such 
butchery, with its attendant scenes of bloodshed 
and sickening cruelty, would be repugnant to the 
majority of our citizens. Whenever it is neces- 
sary that dogs should be killed, the work should 
be done in as merciful a manner as possible and 
without publicity. It is believed that to muzzle 
dogs would tend rather to increase than to dimin- 
ish the danger. Canine rabies, as has been stated, 
is a disease of the nervous system. Anything 
which irritates or annoys the animal will favor 
development of the disease. In the head of the 
dog are located his most important nerves, and 
the pressure of the muzzle upon such a sensitive 
spot cannot fail to cause constant and irritating 
pain. The dog perspires only by the mouth, and 
to close his mouth is to interfere with that impor- 
tant function The muzzle prevents free access to 
water, which the dog requires in large quantities. 
Considering the important part which the dog’s 
mouth plays in the economy of the animal, to con- 
fine it cannot fail to cause great suffering If 
muzzling dogs will not cause madness, it will be 
liable to make them morose and ferocious and 
increase the danger of their biting when the muzzle 
is removed. Another objection to the use of the 
muzzle is that it destroys the usefulness of the 
dog as a means of protection against thieves and 
tramps, who would undoubtedly be glad to have 
these faithful guardians of our suburban homes 
restrained. 

Finally, a dog that requires to be muzzled should 
be killed, for an intelligent and properly educated 
dog uses the weapons which nature has given him 
only in self-defence or for the protection of that 
which is intrusted to his care. 

Restraining dogs, by which is meant confining 
them or chaining them up, is open to the same 
objections as muzzling. 

Ordered, That the city clerk be directed to 
publish annually in the newspapers of the city a 
description of the disease in dogs known as rabies, 
together with a request that dog owners will 
notity the police of the appearance of sickness in 
their dogs, and that they will chain the animals u 
until the nature of the disease shall be ascertained. 

Ordered, That the committee on police be author- 
ized to make suitable arrangements for capturing 
all dogs found running at large unmuzzled, unless 
accompanied by their owners or keepers, and 
for killing such dogs in some painless manner 
after keeping them in a suitable place for a period 
of not less than three days, during which time the 
owners of said dogs may redeem them upon pay- 
ment of a suitable fee. 


44> 


Tr is greatly to be regretted that we know so 
little of the disease, “ hydrophobia,” and it will be 
to the everlasting disgrace of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society if, with the constant recurrence ot 
cases at the present day, effectual means are not 
taken to systematize the knowledge we really 
have, and thoroughly to investigate the subject. 
—Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, May 
10, 1877. 


+} 


SENTIMENTALISM.—This is a favorite word to 
apply to the advocates of humane movements. It 
has been even applied to people who seek to do so 
simple and just a thing as to prevent the butchery 
of innocent dogs in public streets! What next? 
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SONGS OF KINDNESS. — OH, PRETTY BIRD. 


Moderato. 


Words and Music by ROGER QUIDDAM. 
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From “ London 


Animal World.” 


THE original home, according to Mr. Wallace, 
in his ‘Geographical Distribution of Animals,” 
of all the classes of animals whose varied forms 
are now spread over the earth, is in the old conti- 
nent of Europe-Asia. Thence in successive waves, 
they spread by various routes over the face of the 

lobe; by a northern connection into the New 

Yorld; by various once-existing land routes into 
Africa, and by long-since severed bridges into the 
great Australian regions. 
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“Wuart a single word can do! 
Thrilling all the heartstrings through, 
Calling forth fond memories, 
Raining round hope’s melodies, 
Steeping all in one bright hue— 
What a single word can do! 
“ What a single word can do! 
Making life seem all untrue, 
Driving joy and hope away, 
Leaving not one cheering ray, 
Blighting every flower that grew— 
What a single word can do!” 
—Quoted in “ Mary Barton.” 


Tney who have had most of the spirit of Christ 
have loved to converse with nature, like St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, who called the sun and moon and 
fire and death his brothers and sisters, and whose 
celebrated hymn to nature needs only a recogni- 
tion of the brute creation to make it the best 
expression of Christian piety in communion with 
the visible world. 


Here is the hymn, or so much of it as concerns 
us in this connection :— 


“ Praised be my Lord God with all his creatures, 
and especially our brother the sun, who brings us 
the day and who brings us the light; fair is he 
and shining with a very great splendor. O Lord, 
he signifies to us thee! 

“ Praised be my Lord for our sister the moon, 
and for the stars, the which he has set clear and 
lovely in the heavens. 

“ Praised be my Lord for our brother the wind, 
and for air and cloud, calms and all weather, by 
the which thou upholdest in life all creatures. 

“ Praised be my Lord for our sister water, who 
is very serviceable unto us and precious and clean. 

“ Praised be my Lord for our brother fire, through 
whom thou givest us light in the darkness, and 
he is bright and pleasant and very mighty and 
strong. 

“ Praised be my Lord for our mother the earth, 
the which doth sustain and keep us, and bringeth 
forth divers fruits and flowers of many colors, 
and grass” 

Here let us add this supplemental stanza :— 

Praised be my Lord for our brothers and sisters, 
the living creatures which thou hast made,—the 
birds of the air, the beasts of the field, and the 
fishes that inhabit the sea. 

They, too, are thy children, they praise thy 
handiwork, and thou blessest them with thy love. 
—Dr. Hedge. ~ 
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